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GLEANINGS 


TO CHRIST THROUGH FREEDOM 
Nicholas Berdyaev 
in “Freedom and the Spirit? 

Freedom has brought me to Christ and I 
know of no other path leading to him. 
Nor am I the only one who has passed 
through this experience. None who has 
left a Christianity based on authority can 
return to anything but a Christianity 
which is free. That is a truth born of vital 
and dynamic experience, which need not be 
linked up with any particular conception of 
the relations between grace and freedom. 
That is a question of an entirely different 
order. I admit that it is grace which has 
brought me to faith, but it is grace ex- 
perienced by me as freedom. Those who 
have come to Christianity through freedom 
bring to it that same spirit of liberty. 
Their Christianity is of necessity much 
more spiritual. for it is born of the spirit 
flesh and blood. The experience of the 
liberty of the spirit is one which nothing 
can efface, though it is true that arbi- 
trariness in freedom is an evil to be over- 
come. ‘Those whose religion is authori- 
tarian and hereditary will never under- 
stand properly those who have come to 
religion through freedom, and through the 
tragedy immanent in their life’s experience. 


ALTERNATIVE TO COMMUNISM _ 


Stanley Jones 
n “Christ and Communism” 


Through the rifts in the clouds of con- 
troversy we see the fact of a new order 
emerging, different and challenging to the 
whole basis of present-day civilization. 

In spite of the clouds we can see that 
they (the Russians) are making amazing 
progress; for instance, their literacy has 
gone up from thirty-five percent in 19138 
to eighty-five percent today; instead of 
3,500,000 pupils in 1912, there are now 
over 25,000,000 pupils and students; the 
circulation of daily papers is twelve times 
what it was in the Czarist days. They 
have risen from the eighth nation in total 
industrial production in 1927 to second 
today. Only the United States now sur- 
passes them in total industrial production. 
And they have accomplished this in five 
years. 

The total output of Soviet products, ex- 
cluding the agricultural, is 334 times what 
it wasin 1914. They are in the process of 
creating in Moscow what will be the tallest 
and perhaps the most imposing building 
in the world, the parliamentary building 
and memorial to Lenin—symbol of the 
-fact that they expect to surpass all the 
material and cultural achievements of the 
rest of the world. 

I am persuaded that the Russian ex- 
periment is going to help—and I was about 


to say to force—Christianity to rediscover 
the meaning of the kingdom of God upon 


earth. If it does it will mean such a mighty 
revival of the Christian spirit that it will 
transform the earth. Someone has said 
that: ‘Russia may yet prove itself the 
matrix of such a rebirth of the Christian 
spirit as may give a new leadership to the 
civilized world.” 

For, mind you, Christianity will fit 
better into a cooperative order than into a 
competitive one. It is not at home in an 
order where the weakest go to the wall and 
the devil takes the hindmost. In such a 
society Christianity is gasping for breath. 
It is not its native air. But its genius 
would flower in a cooperative order, for 
there love and good will and sharing, 
which are of the very essence of Chris- 
tianity, would be at home. 

* * 


THE BETTER SELF 
W..H. Elliot 
in The Sunday Pictorial 


In some of us the “better self’’ is very 
drowsy indeed, and sleeps deeply. In 
others its sleep is light. The mere glimpse 
of goodness in another life will awaken it. 
An unexpected kindness will do it, too, or 
some little courtesy that seems to be sin- 
cerely meant, or a touch of tragedy some- 
where that calls from deep to deep for a 
little human sympathy or help. 

In every man of every sort the ‘‘better 
self”’ still lives. The worth of our human 
contacts and relationships depends upon 
whether or not we can appeal to that better 
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self in the people whom we know. Som) 
can do it easily and often. They leave 
hind them new impulses of courage and ||[5 
hope. Some can do it rarely. Whijt 
they knock at a neighbor’s door, it is Ep) 
worse self that comes out. 
Unhappily, as they go miserably awa) 
they judge their neighbor by what they sayf 
and it never occurs to them that they rail 
the wrong bell. If we want Mr. Hyde, wy 
must not ring Dr. Jekyll’s bell. For bow 
of them live in the same house. 
THE GREAT HUNGER 
Raphael Harwood Miller 
n ‘*Who Lives in You?” 


Around the circle of the earth rises thi 
insistent ery of men to be fed—not with t, 
crumbs which fall from the tables of tH 
rich, not with the surplus the fortunal 
are willing to dole out of their abundang}} 
but for the equitable sharing of all thini 
which are the products of this advances} 
Christian civilization. i 

We cannot send millions of boys aalf- 
girls to schools and colleges, and send o'ff 
missionaries of the gospel of life, and em} 
saries of our economic abundance, withoilf} 
at the same time stirring hungers that w 
not be stilled until they are fed. 

When I think of the unnumbered ag} 


souls never knew the rich meaning of : 
abundant life, I can understand this sur 
ing, irrepressible cry that breaks from t 
very heart of our civilization today. : 

How God who made men in his imal. 
can look upon this world and endure it jf} 
more than I can understand until I loal#: 
again to “that strange man upon 
cross.” 

All the innumerable multitudes of mj 
and women, of boys and girls, that weari 
have moved across the stage of tragic exis}} 
ence from the time they were launchif} 
from the side of their mothers and gai 
the first sobbing gasp for life, until t 


Wy 


their wretched couches to pass out || 
the memory of men! The countless m 
lions of God-endowed souls who hai 
never known the meaning of life! Thik 
have toiled and suffered. They dream 
their fitful dreams and struggled to be fra} 
Their backs were broken beneath the loif#f, 
of human toil and they cried out in ago# : 
to God, but they never knew what ||ff 
meant to live! 
If I understand the century in the mid} 
of which I find myself living; if I appal} | 
hend any part of the great movement thi 
is on in our own country and that flow 
like voleanic fire across the nations of 
earth, I am quite sure of one thing, | 
that is, this is a time when men are | | 
manding the right to live. It doesali 
make any difference what name it g 
by or what form of government is mold | 
by the hot lava flow of released human (| 
sires; it is the same everywhere—the |] 
repressible cry for —Life! Abundant Lill 
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HE Editorial Council of the Religious Press, 
made up of editors, publishers, advertising 
and circulation men and women of the 
United States and Canada, met in Washing- 

| ton April 23 and 24. 

A city crowded almost to the limit by new em- 

_ployees of the government had become congested 

i with the thousands of visitors who flock to Washington 

| in cherry-blossom time. The editors were crowded out 

of their usual downtown hotels, but secured accommo- 
dations, albeit with difficulty, at a large uptown hotel 
set in lovely grounds, in which there were unusually 

_ fine specimens of the double pink cherry trees in full 

| bloom, magnolias at the last stage of blooming, and 

pink dogwood just opening. 
Sessions in the morning, afternoon and evening 

_ were held the first day, and a morning session on the 

second day, followed by a luncheon down town at 

the historic old Cosmos Club, where forty-eight sat 

' down together. 

In point of attendance, program and spirit the 

meeting was the best ever held. Mrs. Franklin D. 

| Roosevelt, wife of the President, was called to New 

York and was prevented from bringing greetings, but 

| there was no damper cast on that final session by her 

| absence. 

John W. Langdale, editor of Religion in Life, 

a new religious quarterly which is getting a strong 
‘hold in America, delivered an address on “For a More 
Scholarly American Ministry,’’ which meant to the 
company a more scholarly and informed lot of editors, 
with a broader knowledge of history and literature as 
well as a deeper grounding in philosophy, theology 

-and economics. At this session Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, 

editor of The Christian Advocate for the Central and 

_ Northwestern areas, the new president of the Editorial 

Council, presided with the verve and charm that have 

‘made him a leader, and four members made brief 

_extempore addresses, Dr. James R. Joy of The Chris- 

‘tian Advocate, New York, Miss Charlotte Adams, The 
Woman’s Press, Y. W.C.A., Edmund B. Chaffee of the 

‘new Presbyterian Tribune, and Dr. John van Schaick, 

_Jr., of The Christian Leader. In this group Joy was 

the senior and Chaffee of Labor Temple, New York, 

the latest addition to the editorial ranks. Both are 
exceptionally able men. 

Two high points of debate in the two-day gather- 
ing were reached in the discussions of birth control 
_and of pacifism—the latter as usual coming the nearest 
to starting war. 
But the high point of enthusiasm was reached in 
‘the report by Dan B. Brummitt of 50,000 additions 
to the subscription list of the Kansas City edition of 
The Christian Advocate. This great accomplishment 
‘in a year of depression and in an area ravaged by 


The Editors Meeting in Washington 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


drought and dust storms, electrified the gathering. 
The Spirit of Missions also reported a steady gain for 
twenty-three consecutive months, or an increase of 
2,300, and The World Outlook, a missionary journal of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, published in 
Nashville, Tenn.,reported extraordinary gains. For the 
first time in five years the consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that the low point had been passed and that the 
movement was upward in subscriptions, advertising 
and financial support. 

Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor of The Reformed 
Church Messenger, Philadelphia, presided at the sessions 
Tuesday, and the new president Wednesday. Dr. 
Leinbach has been an able president since 1925. 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council, and secretary of the Editorial Coun- 
cil, from the beginning in 1920 retired, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The 
Churchman, New York. Dr. William E. Gilroy, of 
Boston, was made vice-president when Dr. Brummitt 
vacated this position to become president. 

The opening address of the gathering was made 
by Dr. Gilroy, whose topic was, ‘‘A Seasoned Editor 
Surveys His Experience.” 

He was followed by Willard E. Shelton of The 
Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, the paper of the Dis- 
ciples, who spoke on “‘A Youthful Editor Surveys the 
Future.” 

Dr. Gilroy dealt frankly with the cry always raised 
that editors should keep their papers simple because 
they are not intended mainly for ministers or people 
with university degrees. “I have spent much time,” 
he said, “trying to keep the paper free from technical 
articles or articles on criticism, but I have come to the 
conclusion that our papers cannot be intelligent and 
effective if they are edited for the lowest type of our 
readers. When we go too far toward simplicity, we 
alienate the most vital and thoughtful readers. We 
all know that there is a wide divergence of opinion 
among our readers. Many take it out on the editor 
if they do not like an article.”’ 

Dr. Gilroy then discussed the relation that a paper 
ought to bear to official boards of the church, saying 
that a church journal, of course, should be sympathetic 
and helpful in denominational matters, but should 
reserve full liberty as to how that help can best be 
rendered. 

In confidence he dealt with the questions of de- 
nominational support, the meeting of deficits, and the 
solution that is being urged for some papers through 
leaving the weekly and entering the monthly field. 
He closed with an eloquent recognition of the oppor- 
tunity before the papers and the happiness of service 
in the editorial position. 

Mr. Shelton, a young layman, who was an assist- 
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ant in the office of The Christian Evangelist under B. A 
Abbott, the beloved editor who made the paper so 
widely known, was called to act temporarily when Mr. 
Abbott broke down under his burdens. He did so 
well that another journal soon called him to be its 
editor, whereupon his board acted promptly and 
elected him permanent editor. He quite captured the 
veteran editors of the Council with his modesty and 
sense. 

He raised fundamental questions such as: “‘Should 
we try to keep the balance between the liberal and 
conservative elements in the constituency?” “Are 
we in existence to serve one denomination only or the 
broader fellowship of Christians?” “Should our em- 
phasis be on deepening the individual religious life 
or raising the level of social life?”’ ‘Should our papers 
be family journals or interpreters of human affairs?”’ 
In most of these alternatives one could see that this 
youthful editor was inclined to answer “‘both.”’ “The 
sectarian character of religion has changed,” he said. 
“We are engaged not in civil war but in a common 
battle against the new religion of nationalism.” 

“Tf the Christian journal decides that it must 
deal with current affairs from a Christian standpoint, 
how is it to keep in touch? How can it be sure of its 
facts from the foreign field? How can it keep up to 
date with the legislative program in Washington? If 
it takes positions on special bills like the Wagner 
labor bill, how can it keep the support of its constitu- 
ency?” Mr. Shelton did not answer all these questions, 
bu threw them into the hopper for genera] discussion. 

Dr. Rochester of Toronto, Canada, expressed 
strongly the conservative viewpoint — “Stick to the 
denominational affairs.’’ Others said, “‘Discuss frankly 
everything that relates to life.”’ 

The afternoon session Wednesday, which this 
reporter missed, was fully reported in after talks at 
the lunch table and in the lobbies. It seems that 
Harold E. Fey, editor of Fellowship, the organ of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, made an extreme pacifist 
address, utterly uncompromising and devastatingly 
able, when he took up “The Policy of the Religious 
Editor in Regard to International Problems.’ He 
held up the World War as an example of how people 
ean be tricked and humbugged by statesmen with 
private axes to grind, and severely castigated England, 
France, Italy, as well as our own country. His refer- 
ences to England brought Dr. Rochester, a Canadian, 
to his feet. Dr. Rochester is editor of the organ of 
that part of the Presbyterian Church of Canada which 
refused to follow the majority of the denomination in- 
to the United Church of Canada. Heisa hard fighter, 
conservative in outlook, and he lost two sons in the war. 
His language was parliamentary but unusually bitter, 
and he finally demanded of Dr. Cavert if the program 
committee had known in advance the kind of address 
Mr. Fey would make, and he said that if it did he 
would have to withdraw from the editorial fellowship. 

Dr. Gilroy, who was a Canadian for twenty years 
of his ministry and who was editor of The Canadian 
Congregationalist, answered Dr. Rochester, interpreting 
Canada as he knew the country, and stated that there 
never had been and never could be in the Editorial 
Council any effort at censorship and suppression, and 
that if we were to begin a policy of withdrawal if we 


did not agree with an address, we might as well ad- 
journ sine de then and there. 


Others took part in the lively discussion, all ex- |} } 
pressing deep sympathy for Dr. Rochester in his tragic }}) 
loss, some endorsing Fey, some opposing his views, but |}) 


all standing strongly against the slightest suppression 
of any shade of opinion. 
William E. Givens, General Secretary of the Na- 


tional Education Association, spoke effectively on} 
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‘The Common Interests of Teachers and Ministers.’’! 
J. M. Rowland, editor of The Richmond Christian |) 


Advocate, was unable to attend. 


votional Life,’’ was taken by Rev. Richard L. Shipley 


of The Methodist Protestant Recorder of Baltimore, |} 


Md., who spoke briefly at the opening of the evening 
session. 
William H. Leach, editor of Church Management, 


Cleveland, Ohio, spoke Tuesday night on “Can Re- | 


ligious Journalism Pay Its Way?” He said that his 


i) 


i 
1 
| 


paper did pay its way, but that it occupied a special-. 


ized field and circulated in all denominations. He 


then dealt with advertising, emphasizing the impor-| 


tance of an editorial policy toward advertisers that 


i 


would be consistent and not result in canceled con-. 


tracts. 

The address of Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, to which 
reference has been made, dealt in detail with the 
campaign which has resulted in the phenomenal 
growth of his paper. He said that he realized that it 
was a special method, employed in a special field, not 
applicable to all journals and possibly not to many 
represented at the meeting. It involved: (1) A direct 
approach to pastors to become participants in the 
campaign. (2) A reduced price to those who accepted 
the offer. (3) A list of ten percent of the church 
members of any church subscribing together. A two 
dollar paper was furnished for one dollar if a church of 
five hundred members sent in at least fifty names and 
a church of one hundred members sent in at least ten 
names. The papers were mailed separately, but one 
bill was sent for all subscriptions. First the plan 
was tried in a limited territory with the condition that 
to get the special rate the list sent must be twenty 
percent of the total. Seven thousand were added. 


‘ 


| 


The plan was tried out in the Middle West, which has} 


been hardest hit. 
could not meet the conditions, but eighteen hundred 


did. Since November 6 these men have sent in 64,000 


new subscriptions or renewals. The list has gone up 


from 31,000 to 72,000. ‘A town you never heard of,” 


said Dr. Brummitt, ‘Blackwell, Oklahoma, sent 272 


subscriptions. Tulsa sent 284. Garden City, Kansas, , 


made what we call ‘a century,’ over one hundred sub- 


scribers. And this has come in spite of grasshoppers, . 
heavy debts, dust storms and four years of disaster. | 
A by-product is simplicity. A growing list compels 


simplicity. In a growing list an individual stoppage 
becomes a much smaller matter. The movement 


started us thinking of making a new emphasis on adver- |i} 


tising. We went after it and got it. 


! A by-product) 
is the interest of the pastors in the paper Yan a 


. Iffrom one’ 


to three hundred papers are coming into his parieH 


| 


the minister is keen to have it a great paper.”’ 
In the discussion which followed Dr. Brummitt 


Twenty-two hundred pastorsi{} 


| 


| 


, 
it 
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oe 
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f 
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His topic, ‘The } j 
Place of the Religious Journal in Cultivating the De- |f 


‘ 


H 
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frankly stated that the paper has lost practically all 
of its two dollar subscribers, which meant a loss of 
from twenty to thirty thousand dollars a year. He 
also said that he had not yet proved that they had 
overtaken increased production costs. He pointed 
- out that the danger point would come next November, 
when renewals had to be made, and said that in his 
judgment the only safety lay in going after the 2,200 
ministers who had not been able to come in, and to 
reach a total subscription list of 100,000. 

At the morning session Wednesday Dr. Robert 
A. Ashhurst of New York, editor of the News Service 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
spoke on ‘‘The Place of the Syndicated News Service 
in Religious Journalism.” He said: ‘“The atmosphere 
in which a religious journal must do its work is changed 
and the papers must change. Whether we like it or 
not, sectarian loyalties for all of us are changed. All 
who believe that the body is more than meat must 
come together against materialism. Old spiritual 
isolations are no longer tolerable. The jealousies, 
suspicions and rivalries that characterized religious life 
twenty-five years ago have gone except in the most 
backward areas. Between the major church groups 
something better is possible than armed neutrality. 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews agree on the two great 
commandments. They agree in movements for social 
justice, world peace and brotherhood. 

“The opportunity for development of our news 
service in the secular press is almost unlimited. It 
ought to have a wide extension in the church press.”’ 

No better spokesman for the birth control move- 
ment could have been found than Dr. Hannah Stone 
of New York, who addressed the editors. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sanger, who was on the program, had gone sud- 
denly by plane to California, where her son underwent 
a serious operation, and Dr. Stone took her place. 
She said in part: “‘When Margaret Sanger began her 
campaign in 1914 the ministerial and legal professions 
were against her, and the medical profession was 
apathetic. What a change in twenty-one years! 
Birth control has become a respectable subject and 
can be discussed even from the pulpit. Public opinion 
has been changed, but the Federal law remains as it 
was in 1879, a stumbling block to scientific advance. 
It was my contact as a physician with an obstetrical 
hospital in New York that first opened my eyes to 
the need for birth control. Soon the superintendent 
gently made me see that I had to choose between my 
position and my advocacy of birth control. I chose 
within a week, and left my position, and now that 
very hospital operates a birth-control clinic. 

“People do not realize that it is not a choice be- 
tween birth control or no birth control, but between 
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scientific, safe, birth control and ignorant, harmful, 
birth control. Of 50,000 women who have visited 
one clinic, ninety percent had tried some form of birth 
control before. A large percent of the women who 
come are Catholic women. We prescribe for some 
with diabetes, or heart trouble, for whom child-bearing 
would be dangerous. We prescribe for another class 
with communicable disease, feeble mind, or epilepsy, 
who ought never to have children. We prescribe 
for women so that children will not come too fast, 
and so weaken both mother and child. And we pre- 
scribe for worn out mothers. Child-bearing should be 
a matter of planning, not accident. The moral side 
is a fundamental side. Everyone should see the Fed- 
eral Council Bulletin on ‘The Moral Aspects of Birth 
Control.’ 

“The custom laws and the postal laws block our 
work. I may prescribe legally for a woman, and if she 
goes to her home at a distance and writes for further 
help I cannot mail her a letter of advice. <A scientific 
work intended exclusively for doctors and which no- 
body else would understand cannot pass through the 
customs.” 

The discussion was a lively one. A very witty 
woman kept the audience laughing with her sallies. 
Dr. Shipler and Dr. Gilroy said that no serious reaction 
had been felt by them because of what they had 
printed on the subject. 

Canon Chase, the legislative agent of many a cru- 
sade, took the view that birth control would make 
youth sex conscious. Dr. Stone replied that “the 
rhythm” substitute suggested by the Holy Father 
was doing more to make young people sex conscious, 
and that, besides, it was untrustworthy. 

The editors took the numbers of the bills now 
pending in Congress. 

E. H. Rawlings, an unusually eloquent and bril- 
liant speaker, spoke on ‘‘The Editor as an Interpreter 
of Missions.’”’ No adequate synopsis can be given 
here. He showed the tremendous opportunity to 
leaven the thought of the world in an age of changing 
thought. 

The closing address, by Dr. Langdale, at the 
Cosmos Club, was a masterpiece. He did two things: 
He made every person feel the joy of the intellectual 
life, the charm of great books, the importance of a 
broader contact with literature. Then he told the 
story of starting Religion in Life, now in its fourth 
year, and growing steadily. 

Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo of Washington was then 
commissioned by Dr. Brummitt as representative of 
the Editorial Council to the meeting of religious edi- 
tors in England. He made a happy and effective 
response. 


Primary Loyalty 


Walter F. Greenman 


AT is the minister’s primary obligation, 
to himself as well as to his parish? 

This is becoming a matter of acute 
interest as well of great importance, as 
was evinced in a group of about fifty ministers re- 
cently gathered at Hingham, Mass. To put it bluntly: 


Shall a minister persistently press the application of 
avowedly Christian principles to the improvement of 
deplorable current social conditions in this social revo- 
lution through which we are passing? If his religious 
principles and his ethical standards heartily commend 
certain proposed changes in the status quo, is it his 
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first duty to share his convictions with his people? 
If he knows well that such interpretations are ex- 
cessively repugnant to his hearers, would his silence be 
an implied impeachment of his fidelity to his mission 
as a Christian minister, and would he be indicted in 
his own mind as a coward? 

History is instructive on this point. In Massa- 
chusetts, at least, such full sharing cannot be done. 
Even our great Dr. Channing found when he pressed 
persistently the social reforms needed in his day, that 
the greater part of his congregation whose business 
interests were menaced by his proposals, walked out 
on him, and left only a shell of the earlier enthusiastic 
congregation. Theodore Parker started a new con- 
gregation, the largest in the denomination, but they 
were unanimous in their sanction of the reforms he 
advocated, and that was one of the main reasons that 
they flocked to his preaching. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes has successfully followed the Parker tradition. 
Only once at most in two generations does a man of 
like competence appear. 

If a minister persists in making pertinent applica- 
tion of Christian principles to current social conditions 
and reform, a good half of the less influential members 
of his parish will enthusiastically follow his lead; the 
other half will be increasingly hostile, and either they 
or the minister will go out. 

At this point it is pertinent to raise the question: 
What is his primary obligation to himself and to his 
parish? Not to raise the question of prophet or priest, 
because he should combine both functions. He was 
called and accepted the call to help his people to make 
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=a HE Junior Church is growing in popularity, 
7 &| and an investigation of this subject discloses 
\ that there are various forms in existence. 

“The Junior Church Manual,” written 
by Rev. Sherwood Gates, describes a Junior Church as 
being supplementary to the teaching given in the 
Junior and Intermediary Departments of the church 
school. This writer thinks that there is much need 
for such an organization, in view of the findings of 
some investigators who have shown that of children 
between the ages of ten and sixteen sixty percent are 
lost to the church school before they reach their six- 
teenth birthday, and that there is an even larger per- 
centage of loss in attendance at the regular Sunday 
morning service. It is his earnest hope that the 
Junior Church movement will stop this serious loss of 
young people from organized church life and also pro- 
vide them with a more adequate training in church- 
manship. His suggestions in regard to the Junior 
Church are here summarized. 

The Junior Church exists for boys and girls. The 
organization of the Junior Church should be based on 
a careful study of all the forms of organized religious 
work already in existence. There should be no over- 
lapping of the work of the Junior Church and the 
church school. The one should complement the other. 
The age range should not be any wider than from 
nine up through fifteen years. To try to minister to a 


the most and best of themselves. If he had and hasig 
any sense of the traditional cure of souls, they must? 
not be classified as sheep and goats. He owes his ut- |} 
most and highest service to every one of them. How)fy 
can he determine what is best? Ministers need ails 
conference on that very point. At the present timejy 
the laymen of Massachusetts present a pathological f¥ 
condition which calls for a conference of general prac-|p 
titioners. It is incontestably good practice when aif 
patient exhibits evidences of mental disturbance to) 
eliminate so far as possible all exciting and irritating} 
conditions, because all emotional excitement poisons} 
the judgment. 
There is another powerful consideration, that, | 
whereas the present confusion has driven many to jg! 
the hither borders of hysteria, without doubt before |i 
long they will be faced with conditions more hostile: 
both to their interests and their tenaciously held and |} 
outmoded principles. When that time comes, to help} 
them bear up like honorable, self-controlled, man-like}} 
men, can anyone be of greater value than a loved 
pastor who has respected their feelings, who has) 
steadfastly held to the opinion of them he had when. 
he accepted the call to the parish, namely, that they ] 
were men of good will who were acting up to the best. 
light and purpose they had so far acquired? | 
This was the attitude of some of our most effective 
ministers in the period leading up to the Civil War. 
They personally were anti-slavery men. As ministers, 
they strove their utmost to prepare the characters of | 
their people to meet creditably an unavoidable crisis. 
This is a matter for ministerial conference. 


group including children from six to sixteen is sure to} 
meet with too many difficulties in regard to a unified }] 
program. The Junior Church should be simple in 
form. It should reflect the customs and thought of 
the denomination under which it is created and should, 
to a large extent, have the same offices as the senior ]] 
church. The pastor of the Junior Church should be’ 
a man, either the minister or a specially trained and 
ordained layman. The pulpit should be carefully ] 
guarded against cranks and sentimentalists who If 
“Just love to talk to the dear boys and girls.” The] 
services of the Junior Church should be so arranged | 
that they will provide for participation by members in || 
them, for adequate training in stewardship, by a} 
small pledge from each member, and for the strength- } 
ening, through worship, of the members’ loyalty to | 
God and the Christian Church. Mr. Gates gives in. 
his manual various forms of worship programs and ]| 
helpful story-sermon material. | 

Rev. Homer J. Councilor has conducted for several || 
years a very successful Junior Church as part of the | 
religious training of the Calvary Raptist Church, }} 
Washington, D. C. Its form and program are de- | 
scribed in his book, ‘The Junior Church.” It is} 
evidently very similar to the one conducted by Mr. |} 
Gates. 

It should be noted that, according to the writings |} 
of these two ministers of the Evangelical branch of } 


| 
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‘the Christian Church, the Junior Churches are supple- 
mentary and complementary to the work and teaching 
[already being done in the church schools and senior 
‘churches. 

Turning to our own denomination we find a dif- 
ference in that each Junior Church or adapted form of 
Junior Church is a substitute for the former church 
school, and that it is usually the only contact which 
the members have with the work of organized religion 
‘as 1t 1s carried on in our fellowship. 

In order to learn with some degree of accuracy the 
actual growth of the Junior Church movement, a 
questionnaire was sent last spring to each church in 
our denomination which claimed to have a Junior 
|Church as part of its religious education and worship. 
(Twenty-five churches* gave detailed and complete 
‘answers to the questions asked. These replies reveal 
a variety of forms and programs. The ages of the 
‘members are from three to twenty years. The lowest 
enrollment is seven, at Meadville, Pa.; the highest, 
103, at Cleveland, Ohio, and 102 at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Four hold their services after the hour of the 
senior church, one at the same time, and all the others 
‘before. All have some form of member participation, 
such as being on a committee, ushering, singing in the 
choir, and, at times, taking entire charge of the service. 

There is class instruction with the aid of teachers 
in every Junior Church, except three. The subject 
matter taught includes lessons on the Bible, church 
history, comparative religion, personal and _ social 
‘ethics, biography, world friendship, nature and 
‘science. The instruction period lasts about thirty 
to forty minutes. 

These Junior Churches have a service of worship 
lasting from twenty to thirty minutes. Fifteen of 
them hold their services of worship in the church au- 
ditorium, the others in chapels, vestries and parish 
halls. Thirteen of them have vested choirs capable of 
‘singing anthems and all receiving the help of paid 
or volunteer directors and organists. In fourteen 
churches the minister is the leader. In these same 
churches the service includes a story sermon or talk 
‘by the minister. In four other churches similar talks 
‘or stories are given by lay leaders. 

All except two of the churches reporting keep at- 
‘tendance records. All give some kind of award— 
usually for perfect attendance—but some are trying 
‘to dispense altogether with attendance bait and bribes. 
| There has arisen in our fellowship some ques- 
| tioning in regard to the use of the name Junior Church. 
When is a church school only a church school? When 
does a church school rise to the dignity of being called 
a Junior Church? What is a “‘true’ Junior Church? 
| It seems evident that the organizations conducted 
by Mr. Gates and Mr. Councilor are Junior Churches. 
There are in our denomination three churches con- 


*The following twenty-five churches answered the ques- 
tionnaire: Atlanta, Ga.; Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Duxbury, Mass.; Greenfield, Mass.; Iowa City, Iowa; Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Lawrence, Mass.; Leominster, Mass.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Louisville, Ky. (Clifton); Meadville, Pa.; Middleboro, Mass.; 
Milton, Mass.; Nashua, N. H.; North Easton, Mass.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Pasadena, Calif.; Peterboro, N. H.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(First); Plymouth, Mass.; Tulsa, Okla.; Wellesley Hills, Mass.; 
West Roxbury, Mass.; West Upton, Mass. 


ducted in much the same way. The Junior Churches 
in Milton and Chestnut Hill, Mass., and in Nashua, 
N. H., depend upon the sermon and worship service 
for the training of their members in religious education 
and churchmanship. The service in each church lasts 
about an hour. The other Junior Churches in our 
denomination have varied and meritorious programs 
of religious education and worship. In nearly every 
one there is a half hour of worship and a half hour of 
class instruction. These differ from those just men- 
tioned and, at the same time, are different enough from 
the usual church school to warrant the use of a new 
name and perhaps a new classification. They are 
adapted forms of the Junior Church idea and program. 
They seem to have the same type of service condensed 
to half an hour and have class instruction besides. 

But regardless of name or form one fact stands 
out from the study of this subject, namely, that there 
is much valuable experimentation being carried on 
in new forms of religious education. It is apparent 
that there is an increasing conviction on the part of 
many of our ministers that there is a service of teach- 
ing and ministration which they owe to the junior as 
much as to the senior members of their parishes, that 
instead of turning over the work to an intermediary, 
they themselves should have direct contact as re- 
ligious educators with their children and young people, 
and that parish committees should be induced to 
spend a larger proportion of the church budget on 
school and Junior Church than is now allotted to them. 

Furthermore, these ministers realize that beauty 
of form in a service of worship enriches the life of the 
worshiper. All the questionnaires returned verify 
this opinion. They are unanimous in stating that a 
beautiful and appropriate service of worship, held in 
church or chapel, produces a quiet mind and a more 
reverent spirit. They are unanimous in declaring 
that parents and children like better the more churchly 
service which the Junior Church provides, and that 
the change in form has increased the attendance and 
interest of the members. The simple procedure of 
leading our children out of unattractive basements 
and unadorned vestries into the sanctuary itself has 
brought about an inspiring and a gratifying improve- 
ment in the attitude and spirit of the worshipers. 
“Open the gates of the temple’ to the children as 
well as to their parents, ‘“‘and the King of Glory shall 
come in.” 

What then is the best pattern of a Junior Church? 
Perhaps the one which holds its service of worship in 
the church auditorium, which is led by the minister, 
which has the help of a vested choir and which, with 
or without class instruction, holds as closely as possible 
in its service elements and teaching to all that is 
beautiful in Christian thought and tradition. Yet we 
must refrain from saying that all Junior Churches 
should conform to this pattern, or that this form only 
is rightly to be classed as a Junior Church. When we 
bear in mind the variety of forms under which adult 
members of the Christian family worship—from 
Friends’ Meeting to elaborate cathedral ritual—we 
can readily see that each form may be a true and help- 
ful means for the exaltation of the human spirit, and 
that there are a variety of ways by which to commune 
with the Divine Spirit which transcends all forms. 
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BOSTON, MASS., MAY 9, 1935 


THE DISCIPLINE OF PERSUASION 


NTEGRITY is one of the major sources of power, 
] in fellowship as well as in personality. In the 
fellowship of our church we hold that liberty is 
sacred; but in religious fellowship there is no conflict 
between liberty and integrity. Integrity may be 
achieved either by the discipline of authority or by 
the discipline of persuasion. The discipline of per- 
suasion is no paradox. 

The Program of Social Action circulated by the 
Department of Social Relations, whatever its intrinsic 
merit or demerit, may be the occasion for untold 
tragedy or for untold gain in the fellowship of our 
church. Whatever the result, it has dramatically 
revealed our key weakness. As a fellowship we lack 
integrity. It is our boast that we lack the integrity 
achieved by the discipline of authority; may it not 
also be true that we lack the integrity which may be 
achieved by the discipline of persuasion? 

That the fellowship of our church lacks integrity, 
no one who has watched the reaction of our people to 
the Social Relations Report can deny. In almost any 
given parish church there are those who hail it as a 
triumph and those who condemn it as a betrayal. 
This division cuts directly through our fellowship, 
from the parish church to our national headquar- 
ters. 

Granted the situation, what shall we do? Clearly, 
there are those on either side who plan to marshal a 
majority and outwit or out-vote their opponents. 
If this method dominates, no matter which side wins, 
the result will be further antagonism and a further 
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dissipation of the integrity which our fellowsh)/ 
should produce. It would be an evasion of the 4 y 
major issue with which this report confronts us; <j” 
ready our chief weakness is our lack of integrity. |} 

How can we use this issue to increase, rath 
than dissipate, what integrity we have? Let it ] 
taken back to our parish churches where our fund 
mental genius lies. And there, instead of laying |} 
indefinitely on the table, let us use it as an issue |] 
which we discover ourselves—our habits of thoug}) 
and feeling, our motives, prejudices and desire 
Preaching and lecturing and private conversatio}| 
are not enough. We need general, carefully disdq 
plined discussion, representative of our whole paris; 
church constituencies. We suggest the panel metho} 

In such discussion each man should realize thi 
no matter how deeply he feels, how sure he is that 
is right, other men who differ feel as deeply, are 4 
sure that they are right. From the interplay of sud 
feelings and convictions in small groups, should com 
growth of understanding and agreement. In ot 
fellowship each man has not only the right but tH 
responsibility to think for himself; however, we ho} 
that out of the interplay of such free individuals i 
religious fellowship we should, together, be able f 
think further than any one of us can think alone. Ga 
hath more light to break forth than any one of us no} 
holds. In such discussions religious persuasion shou 
always be present, and God should be the silent partie 
pant in each man, tempering the stubborn human w 
of even the best of us by his will, dispelling our shadow 
in the brightness of his light, and making us one in t 
sincerity, the disinterestedness, the generosity, th 
understanding, the everlasting righteousness and thi 
beauty of his spirit. 


Leslie T. Pennington. 
* * 


THE HIGHER UNITY FOR UNITARIANS 


S the annual meetings in May again draw nea 
the question once more arises, ‘‘What is it that 
draws the delegates to Boston and makes the | 

feel that they belong to one church?”’ The questio} 
is rarely fully and freely answered. The most obvio 
reply is that the Unitarian Church offers to its minis} 
ters the right to speak without fear of repression or “| 
external authority the thoughts that they themselvel| 
may have acquired,—that is, it offers a perfect free 
dom of the pulpit, but this reply is obviously insuff 
ficient. This right is only part of a greater right. If} 
is only one aspect of a more profound philosophy; tha, 
freedom is the best atmosphere in which growth in} 
wisdom and in justice may be achieved. | 
This belief is and always has been question 
The opposite position maintains that external dis} 
cipline is required for most people in order to lead the 
to discover the truth that otherwise by their own ef] 
forts they would fail to perceive. | 


each method cannot and does not fail to see the ay 
vantage in the opposing position. | 

The Unitarian Church has definitely and insist] 
ently maintained its faith in freedom as the bes@l 
method of achieving such wisdom as will enable thef] 
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individual to grow in insight and in knowledge, and as 
will enable society to grow in political virtue and in 
economic justice. This faith obviously entails a duty 
as well as a right. It is something to be granted as 
well as to be received, and there can be no doubt that, 
as on every similar occasion in the past, this duty 
will be fully acknowledged by all who take part in the 
discussions in the forthcoming meetings. The rela- 
tively small group of people who compose the Uni- 
tarian Church can certainly by creative cooperation 
achieve a high unity of belief not only in the content 
and faith and churchly expression of religion, but 
also in the application of religious principles to the 
profound confusion of what is called the secular 
world. 
Miles Hanson, -Jr. 


* coo 


IS THERE A RED MENACE? 


UR country seems to be threatened with another 
Red Scare. Is the so-called menace of Com- 
munism a fiction or a reality? 

Up to the present time, with the exception of the 
U. S. S. R. and a few isolated provinces in China, 
Communism has failed to gain a foothold. Com- 
munistic experiments in Hungary in 1919 were short 
lived; in Italy this movement never gained the upper 
hand; it was overthrown in Germany and in Spain; 
in England, France and America the growth of Com- 
munism has been comparatively slow. 

The Red Menace is a sheer fiction. Communism 
has not been within reaching distance of control in 
any highly organized, industrial nation. The danger 
of a Fascist revolution in America is immeasurably 
greater than a revolution of the Marxist variety. 

It might be well for those Americans who think 
they can suppress Communism by violence to visit 
the Fortress of Peter and Paul in Leningrad. Here 
they would find dungeons where the czarists im- 
prisoned “‘red’’ agitators. Those in control doubtless 
thought they were blocking the spread of Communistic 
propaganda. As a matter of fact they were merely 
disseminating it. When you imprison a man you tend 
to exalt his ideas in the minds of the public. Further- 
more, suppression breeds secrecy. Through suppres- 
sion a movement is driven underground and becomes 
difficult to cope with. 

Suppression has a disastrous effect on the sup- 
pressor. It tends to turn him into a fanatic. He loses 
all sense of perspective and, even worse, his sense 
of humor. Witness poor Mrs. Dillon, author of “The 
Red Network.’”’ Through her fervor for suppression, 
Mrs. Dillon’s mind has become so warped and “‘de- 
humored”’ that she lists the Foreign Policy Association, 
the Federal Council of Churches, and the American 
Federation of Labor among organizations which 
forward the Communistic cause, and then without 
even a smile places Newton Baker, Gandhi, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and Senator Borah in the same category 
as Stalin, Marx and Lenin. 

Those who try to suppress either Fascism or 
Communism mistake a symptom for a disease. The 
disease is the preseni breakdown of American economic 
_ life. Why not use our energies coping with the disease 

‘itself? Surely we in America—the richest country 


potentially in the world—have sufficient vision and 
the intelligence to construct an economic system 
which would render us immune from the menace of 
either a red or a white dictatorship. 

Mlworth Lupton. 


THE ESSENCE OF LIBERALISM 


HE essential thing about a liberal is his confidence 
that ‘‘on the whole and in the long run’’ there 
is no safer guide for mankind than the light of 

human intelligence. There are certain apparent ex- 
ceptions to this general principle, under circumstances 
which involve suffering or delay that might be avoided 
by abandoning it; but the liberal reckons such dif- 
ficulties part of the price which loyalty to his central 
principle demands. He is prepared to cultivate a 
measure of self-control that will accept hardship, 
and a measure of patience that will not rebel against 
necessary postponement of desirable ends. He is dis- 
trustful of all short-cuts, because he realizes that they 
almost always involve the surrender of the primacy of 
reason. He is distrustful of all promises of painless 
progress, because he realizes that they almost always 
involve both pain and retrogression. 

The test of any man’s liberalism is his refusal to 
employ coercion upon his fellow-men, especially the 
more subtle forms of coercion. He not only resents 
being “regimented” himself, but declines to have any 
part in “regimenting”’ other people. To be sure, there 
is a small but higbly important area in which coercion 
is plainly unavoidable; but this area is the one in which 
coercion can do least harm, both because its employ- 
ment is open and frank, and also because it is con- 
cerned with the physical and material side of life. 
Even a liberal must consent to the use of force against 
the man who would endanger the health of an entire 
city by disobeying the quarantine regulations. 

But the whole thrust of a liberal’s working philos- 
ophy is in the direction of reducing to a minimum 
the amount of coercion to be used; and he is vitally 
concerned to enlarge the area in which human rela- 
tions can be carried on, and human values increased, 
without even the suggestion of force. Above all, he 
is resolved that in the realms of the mind and of the 
soul there shall be no compulsion, so far as he can pre- 
vent it; and he believes that the best way to promote 
this end is to create and maintain such institutions as 
can be made to serve human purposes in a wholly free 
spirit. 

Of all such institutions, the one best adapted to 
this end is a liberal church—a company of men and 
women united in the quest of the highest values of 
the mind and heart, without the slightest shadow of 
suspicion that anyone will even suggest the employ- 
ment of coercion upon the mind or conscience of any 
othermember. Sucha church isa company of seekers, 
and the bond which holds them most closely together 
is their common confession that what they seek is 
still beyond them. For such a company to adopt any- 
thing in the nature of a creed—theological, philo- 
sophical, political, or economic—would be to betray 
the very heart and soul of the liberalism which it 
exists to exemplify and promote. 

Frederick M. Eliot. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LIBERALISM ENTERS ANEW 


Realistic Theology. By Walter Mar- 
shall Horton. New York: Harper_and 
Brothers. 207 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Horton begins his theological 
attack upon the prevailing ills of the world 
by giving his allegiance to realism, which 
is ‘‘a resolute determination to face all the 
facts of life candidly, beginning preferably 
with the most stubborn, perplexing and 
disheartening ones, so that any lingering 
romantic illusions may be dispelled at the 
start, and then, through these facts, and 
not in spite of them, to pierce as deep as one 
may into the solid structure of objective 
reality until one finds whatever ground of 
courage, hope and faith is actually there, 
independent of human preferences and de- 
sires.”’ His particular enemy is liberalism, 
which lacks saving power. Liberalism is 
“politically inept, sociologically shallow, 
psychologically stupid,’ because it sup- 
poses that humanity can be delivered from 
its ills “by sweetness and light, gentle per- 
meative influences, instead of by convul- 
sions and bloody sweat.” 

Liberalism has erred also in regarding 
ignorance rather than sin as the root of all 
evil. Everyone must be made aware of 
his own individual sinfulness in perpetuat- 
ing the present social evils, with the realistic 
sense of Marx and the humility of Augus- 
tine. Liberalism has also erred in re- 
jecting, or at least in failing to cooperate 
with, the Providence of God, the dynamic 
principle of saving grace, as experienced 
by the prophets. Saving grace is evident 
in two’ great supernatural processes that 
“seem” to run through history. There is 
“a grim process of action and reaction, in 
which the proud and cruel are usually vic- 
torious, and then reach Nemesis by over- 
reaching themselves,” and, coming strange- 
ly from Professor Horton, whose wrath 
against the foolishness of liberalism is 
unabated, there is also ‘‘a quiet mysteri- 
ous process of assimilation wherein the 
men of God win their way, against appall- 
ing obstacles, by soul-force alone.” “The 
spirit of man is never more persuasive 
than when it suffers silently beneath the 
heal of oppression.”” The new realism 
seems already to have forgotten that 
sweetness and light, and gentle permeative 
influences, are “psychologically stupid” 
when compared with ‘convulsions and 
bloody sweat.” 

Naturally, with such a passion for the 
grace of God as inevitable for social re- 
demption, Professor Horton believes in 
the necessity of the churches leading the 
van in the attack on social evil. It must 
in so doing remain “spiritually pure’’and 
“non-political.”” How can it then ‘“‘save”’ 
society? It must “estimate shrewdly the 
relative force of the various selfish inter- 


ests which converge about him (the Chris- 
tian statesman) and by playing them skill- 
fully against each other, secure the highest 
degree of justice that is possible under the 
circumstances.” 

And once again, and this from the realis- 
tic reformer, who rejects and despises 
liberalism, the church ‘‘can change the 
public mind and will, and so bring about 
otherwise impossible changes in public 
policy.” 

It is evident that the author’s realism is 
realistic enough to rely to a marked degree 
upon the liberalism that he attacks as well 
as upon the blood and the sweat which he 
apparently admires. To this extent the 
book is heartening to liberals. Whether 
one believes or not in the employment of 
force which is allied with “the great thrust 
of that Holy Will,” one wil! read this re- 
markable book with both interest and en- 
lightenment. Professor Horton’s chapter 
on ‘“‘The Providence of God” is probably 
the finest piece of theological writing that 
the present decade has produced. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


THE GENIUS OF MAIMONIDES 


Maimonides: The Story of His Life 
and Genius. By J. Munz. Translated 
from the German by Henry T. Schnittkind. 
Boston: Winchell-Thomas Company. $1.50. 


The eight-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Rabbi Moses ben Maimon—hbetter 
known as Maimonides—is evoking a good 
deal of interest the world over—at least 
in those parts of the world where intel- 
lectual excellence, moral ruggedness and» 
religious consecration are still valued. 
Even his native Spain, whence Maimonides 
fled for his life because of religious perse- 
cutions, and whence all Jews were expelled 
in 1492 by the black forces of the Inquisi- 
tion, is officially sponsoring a national holi- 
day and is inviting distinguished Jewish 
personages to come to Spain and share in 
the festivities. It is amusing to read of 
bull-fights, street parades, and all sorts of 
noisy sports planned in commemoration 
of a pious scholar of the synagogue whose 
sole ambition was to walk humbly with 
his God. 

As far as the present reviewer is aware 
Munz’s book is the only full-length biog- 
raphy of Maimonides to appear in Eng- 
lish on the occasion of the octocentennial. 
Dr. Schnittkind has done a wise and useful 
thing in making this translation. It is a 
straightforward narrative of the life of 
Maimonides and an authoritative sum- 
mary of his writings. The reader not 
familiar with the writings of Maimonides 
will find this book a happy introduction; 
he will find his reading rewarded by dis- 
covering himself in the presence of a 
gracious, beneficent personality. 


Maimonides is a commanding figure in 
the history of Judaism. Living in an age 


of extreme credulity, he pleaded for the ie 


intellectual approach to religion. “It is 
the intellect that links man to God.” 
We do not worship him by “hollow emo- | 
tion.” Living in an age when the Crusades 
plundered and murdered community after |} 
community, when Richard the Lion- | 


Hearted and Saladin the Magnanimous ||} 


soaked the earth with blood and tears, 1 
this teacher of the synagogue pleaded for 
learning, for humility, for tolerance: “In | 
our quest for the fruits of science, it makes i 
no difference whether we apply to the } 


prophets or to the wise men of the Gentiles. |] 
Indeed, we can find wisdom even among |} 


the idol-worshipers.” In an age of rank | 


superstition he pleaded for logic: “Logie | i 


is not an isolated study that may be pur- 
sued for its own sake, but rather an in- 
dispensable instrument for the attainment | 
of all other knowledge.”’ In an age when 
physical ailments were attributed to evil 
spirits and the physician practiced incan- | 
tation, magic and the exorcising of de- 
mons, Maimonides insisted upon watching | 
the patient’s diet, building up his resist- | 


ance, prescribing rest and moderation. ||#\ 


“The ordinary ailment will yield to nature | 
if only you take care of the patient’s diet. | 
The best that any physician can do is to 
fortify the patient’s strength, and in this | 
way to help along the work of nature.” 
As philosopher he sought to harmonize 
truth, coordinationg science and religion, | 
medicine and morality, and bringing all | 
things up to the glory of God. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 
* 


* 


TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 


The Black Consul. By Anatolit Vino- ' 
gradov. New York. The Viking Press. | 
438 pp. $2.75. 


This English translation from the origi- | 
nal Russian is advertised as a “‘narrative | 
of Haiti and of the French Revolution.” | 
To use the French Revolution as a back- 
ground for the Haitian insurrection is, of 
course, sound history. Here, however, the 
tail wags the dog, for more of the book is 
devoted to the French Revolution than to 
the life of Toussaint Louverture, the 
“Black Consul” who led the Negroes of 
Haiti to freedom. 

A more serious criticism of this fic- 
tionized history is the fact that the narra- 
tive of Toussaint is the most highly imagi- 
native part of the story. One does not 
demand in a historical novel a scrupulous 
adherence to history. But when a consid- 
erable part of a narrative quotes, as does 
this one, at greater length from documents 
than do many histories, one is justified in 
expecting that the rest of the narrative 
should not vitally distort facts. These 
violations are by no means insignificant. 
Toussaint was not a delegate to the French 
National Constituent Assembly. Dessa- 
lines never attended ‘‘Paris University.” 
Placide Louverture, one of Toussaint’s 
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sons, did not die in battle in Haiti, but 
was carried back to France. Instead of the 
| French raising the siege of La Crete-a- 
Pierrot, the Haitians made a sortie from it 
that constitutes one of the most glorious 
feats of arms in Haitian history. Since 
there is no main love story to necessitate 
these changes from fact, and since the real 
story is sufficiently dramatic, one wonders 
what was to be accomplished by them. 

Such departures certainly have not been 

made for the purpose of giving a Marxian 
interpretation to either the French Revo- 
lution or the Haitian Revolution. Eco- 
‘nomic determinism is not the sole explana- 
‘tion of revolutions, but economic factors 
‘are frequently in the foreground, and one 
|might naturally expect a modern Russian 
| writer to have essayed such an interpreta- 
tion. On the contrary, Vinogradov rarely 
‘raises the specter of the class struggle or of 
the exploitation of labor. 
In spite of these strictures, ‘“The Black 
'Consul” is a book of absorbing interest. 
‘Marat, Brissot, Desmoulins, Danton, and 
) Robespierre are limned with great skill. 
| But Dessalines and Christophe talk more 
‘like bourgeois statesmen at Stresa than 
} like unpolished titans of one of the greatest 
‘revolutionary struggles of modern times. 
| Oge, the leader of the mulattoes, receives 
‘more attention than do these greater 
‘figures. Petion and Rigaud are hardly 
‘mentioned. Toussaint is not untrue to 
‘history, as far as his character is concerned, 
| but Vinogradoy has failed to dramatize 
}him as did Vandercook his Christophe in 
“Black Majesty.” 

The student of Haitian history will have 
to look elsewhere for a biography of Tous- 
saint Louverture. Percy Waxman’s “‘The 
'Black Napoleon” is a better history. The 
‘poems dedicated to “the First of the 
‘Blacks’ by Lamartine, Wordsworth, and 
Whittier are better drama. In other 
words, “The Black Consul” is neither a 
good history of Toussaint Louverture nor 
a good novel about him. 
| Rayford W. Logan. 


ok * 
} READINGS FOR YOUTH 


| The Way of Christ. By James Thayer 
‘Addison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
ipany. 163 pp. $1.25. 

It is not difficult these days to find re- 
Jigious literature that is suitable for family 
“use when the children are young, but one 
is hard put to it when the children are of 
high-school age. Here is a book that will 
fill this need for many families. It con- 
tains a series of readings from the Scrip- 
tures followed by pithy comments, and in 
some instances a prayer to fit the theme or 
a stanza of some well-known hymn. The 
book is arranged for daily use for a period 
of ten weeks and covers the main content 
of Christian faith, its principles, its sources 
in the Scriptures, and its application to 
certain phases of daily living. The sec- 
tions of the Bible, ‘‘the messengers before 
Christ,” the teachings of Jesus, and the 


church, are especially good. The value of 
the book is, however, somewhat diminished 
for the liberal reader by its failure even to 
attempt a statement of a modern view of 
the person of Christ, the resurrection, 
miracles, and prayer. And this is a book 
that purports to deal “almost wholly with 
ideas and ideals’? and to “treat of the 
meaning of Christianity!’ 
James Luther Adams. 


* x 


DAILY READINGS 


The Revealing Christ. By Various 


Authors. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
165 pp. $1.50. 
“The Presiding Bishop’s Book for 


Lent”’ is issued under the direction of the 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. It is a book of daily read- 
ings and prayers by ten different authors. 
The various sections are naturally of un- 
equal merit. Considered as a whole, it is 
an excellent piece of work, surprisingly 
liberal considering its semi-official eccles- 
iastical origin. It is a non-controversial, 
deeply religious manual of devotion. 
While much of the theology, expressed or 
implied, is impossible for those in the free 
churches, there is nothing that would in 
the least offend the most sensitive ethical 
conscience and very much of real spiritual 
value for anyone, especially in the sections 
by Dr. Robbins, Dean Sturgis, and Joseph 
Fort Newton. The primary emphasis 
throughout is upon love of God and Christ, 
but over and over again it is insisted that 
such love will show itself in love for man 
both individually and in a just social order. 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren ye did it unto 


9 


me. 
John H. Taylor. 


* * 
KEEPING UP-TO-DATE 


The Modern Encyclopedia. A new 
library of world knowledge. New York: 
William H. Wise and Company. 1334 pp. 
$1.95. 


This encyclopedia and dictionary is an 
exceptionally comprehensive compilation 
at a remarkably low price. It contains 
descriptions of the latest government de- 
partments and biographies of the men in 
this and other countries who have stepped 
into the public notice during the last year. 
It is brought entirely up-to-date. It is the 
best and the cheapest reference book pub- 
lished, treating over 20,000 subjects com- 
prehensively and clearly. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


MOTHERS, NOT MAIDS 

The Fun of Having Children. By 
Katharine Seabury. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
and Stoddard. 202 pp. $1.75. 

“The Fun of Having Children” is one of 
the many excellent, untechnical handbooks 
about the bringing up of children written 
for educated people. It has an advantage 
over some of these books in that it is written 


primarily from the point of view of an ex- 
perienced mother rather than of a ‘‘child 
expert.’ As the title implies, Mrs. Sea- 
bury dwells frequently upon the joys of 
family life which, in these days of at- 
tempting to break the speed records in 
living, are very generally neglected. The 
best thing about the book—and the whole 
book is very good indeed—is Mrs. Sea- 
bury’s frank condemnation of a most 
pernicious practice, prevalent among par- 
ents in the “privileged class’’—that of 
giving over to uneducated nursemaids 
most of the responsibility of bringing up 
their children. 
Anna Y.Fenn. 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


He Sent Fortha Raven. By Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. New York: The Viking 
Press. 255 pp. $2.50. 

Miss Roberts here returns to the strange 
characters of her own Kentucky. She 
again displays her marked ability to treat 
the roughest and solidest characters in an 
eerie light and in a mystical spirit. She 
places them in such positions that their 
peculiarities are intensified. The encoun- 
ters of her often weird people arouse the 
keenest interest. The novel does not flow 
smoothly. The last war and Communism 
in their incomprehensibility break in un- 
couthly. Miss Roberts has no solutions 
for the various conflicts which she has 
taken from the contemporary world, but 
the participants manage finally to live 
together in peace, in a harmony of com- 


promise. All interested in the author’s 
excellent writings will read this work with 
pleasure and interest. The staccato 


quality of the novel suggests an attempt 

to use a different medium of expression 

from that employed in her previous work. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 
TABLOID REVIEW 


What Shall We Play? By Edna Geister. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 175 pp. 
$1.50. 


Children love games, but find it dif- 
ficult to interpret many game-books that 
are written for adults. A delightful book 
for children is ‘‘What Shall We Play?” in 
which the games played by the twelve 
cousins are described in charming story 
style and attractively illustrated. For in- 
doors, the many types include: “Not 
Noisy Games,” “Very Noisy Games,” 
“When the Aunts and Uncles Played, 
Too,” and ‘‘Sick-a-Bed Games.’ The 
choice for out-of-doors is also wide: “‘Side- 
walk Games,” “Running Games,” and 
“Tag Games.” 

The book will appeal to children, as 
evidenced by the fact that, after reading it, 
a little girl of eight years began to make 
up her own games. Recommended, and 
available in the library of the Department 
of Religious Education. 

Gertrude H. Taft. 
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CHURCH AND SOCIAL ACTION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register. 

Question has been raised as to the ad- 
visability of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation maintaining a Department of 
Social Relations to formulate opinions on 
the controversial economic and political 
issues of the day. Our Program of Social 
Action is particularly under fire, as some- 
thing that should not be sponsored by the 
Association, even though the department 
making the statement speaks for itself 
only. There is in addition the old problem 
as to whether a religious fellowship should 
have a social program of any kind or should 
confine its activity and interest entirely 
to personal religion. 

So far as the last question is concerned, 
it answers itself by simply refusing to be 
ignored. Personal and social religion can- 
not be separated, because the individual 
can no more be considered apart from his 
social environment than flowers can be cul- 
tivated apart from the soil in which they 
grow. This being true, it is inevitable that 
as a church fellowship we must consider 
economic, political and social issues, and 
it is as highly desirable that we have a de- 
partment specializing in this field as it is 
to have a department devoted to religious 
education. It is granted that the first in- 
terest of the church is in the individual and 
in the religion of the individual, but there 
are certain economic conditions in which 
the individual cannot flourish, conditions 
in which the soul of the individual is sup- 
pressed and even driven to despair. The 
church must take cognizance of the evils 
of war, the curse of slums and the demoral- 
izing effects of unemployment. The 
church simply cannot remain silent when 
it witnesses the degradation of human 
souls, but must speak out in genuine pro- 
phetic fashion, and if such speaking causes 
division among us because we cannot all see 
alike, that is a risk we must take. 

The Program of Social Action is, there- 
fore, entirely in order as an expression of 
the Department of Social Relations. But 
it is not offered as an official social creed 
of the fellowship. As we have no theo- 
logical creed it is hardly practicable to 
adopt an official social creed to which we 
must all subscribe. Naturally, we could 
not all agree on such a creed. Any state- 
ment on which we could all agree would 
have to be boiled down to a few harmless 
social platitudes. It is to be assumed that 
our program does not represent the unani- 
mous beliefs of the entire committee who 
prepared it. It is, therefore, by no means 
the creed of the Department of Social Re- 
lations. It is simply a statement of eco- 
nomic and social problems issued for the 
purpose of calling attention to certain 
questions that are so important that they 


Letters to the Editor 


cannot be ignored. It is our duty as mem- 
bers of a religious organization to give 
earnest consideration to these questions, 
to study them, and to throw upon them 
every possible light, so that we may under- 
stand their effect on religion and on the 
common welfare of humanity. As surely 
as we stand for the brotherhood of man 
we must give genuine thought to these 
things. 

When it comes to the individual ac- 
ceptance of any or all of the propositions 
as stated in the program, each must, of 
course, make his own personal decision. 
As a church we can do no more than call 
attention to the urgency of each problem, 
and when it-comes to definite action and 
the effort to bring these issues to the final 
decision of society as a whole we move out 
of the circle of the church into the public 
arena as citizens. Into that arena we 
carry the principles of our church fellow- 
ship but not its decree. 

Taking this view of our Program of So- 
cial Action, it would be entirely fitting that 
the statement be made an expression of 
the American Unitarian Association as 
such, and not merely the statement of its 
Department of Social Relations. The 
writer hopes that resolutions to that effect 
will be adopted at the next annual meeting. 

Charles G. Girelius. 

New Orleans, La. 


EDITORIALS ON PEACE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Your editorial articles I follow with more 
sustained interest, I believe, than I do any 
other section of The Christian Register. 
And, having made the subject of peace 
more or less of an avocation, there was 
special attraction in your issue of April 18. 
Agreeing essentially with the ideas there 
presented by Rey. Skillman E. Myers 
and Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, there arose in 
my mind a question of emphasis in the 
article by Dr. Theodore G. Soares. Let 
it be emphasized in beginning that there is 
no desire herein to debate the intrinsic, 
but rather the comparative, value of 
prayer. Among those who read The 
Register may we assume considerable 
agreement in the thought that prayer is 
first and most valuable to the one who 
prays, and but of indirect importance to 
the enemy involved. 

We need to pray not so much for our 
enemies as for ourselves unti] we know 
how to behave toward those who would 
be our enemies, for our fellow-countrymen 
who are yet in strong pursuit of smaller, 
more selfish, more limited ends, thus mak- 
ing our nation appear unfriendly and un- 
neighborly. But until we have proven 
ourselves sincere neighbors, willingly sac- 
rificing some privileges for a larger common 


good, our prayers must appear as a sacnif 


lege and a mockery, when worded for ou 
enemies. 


And now, if any injustice has beef 


ii 
} he 


worked upon the article by Dr. Soare 
and if he intended that our prayers be firs 
aud primarily of right actions, I would 


among the first to repeat ‘‘pray for you if 


enemies.” 


* * 


Ralph Earle. | bs 
Fall River, Mass. i i 


BROWN UNIVERSITY HEAD i) 


TO ADDRESS LEAGUE MEETIN@ 


President Clarence A. Barbour of Brow} 


University will be the principal speaker | a 


the sixteenth annual meeting of the Unj a 
tarian Laymen’s League, to be held Mon} i 


day of Anniversary Week, May 20, at | 
p. m., in Lorimer Hall of Tremont Temple 
Boston, Mass. Herbert C. Parsons, pres|j 
dent of the League, will preside at th 
meeting and give a brief address. Mem 
bers of the League will be admitted to th 
floor, which will be reserved for them unt 
7.45. The balcony will be open to thy 
public, and the remaining floor space, 
any, after 7.45. 


* a 


PERSONALS 


land, Ohio, from a long illness, has recent] }} 
suffered a relapse. 
Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith of Bostor} 
Mass., preached in the Church of tI 
Unity, Winchendon, Mass., on Sunda 
May 5. 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of Bango 
Me., 
Association in Bangor on Tuesday, May 14 
Mrs. Grace I. Woodbury, an active meng 
ber of the Melrose, Mass., Unitaria 
Church, was recently elected president 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation 
composed of 216 teachers’ associations an 
21,000 teachers. 


jigiae Union in Bangor, Me., on Sundial 1 
May 19. 


Se 


y 


were elected trustees for three years, andl}| 
Nathaniel H. Batchelder for two years, al 


the annual meeting of the Keene Congre} 
gational Society, April 8. The report o 
the minister, Rev. George L. Parker 
showed an increased and healthy activity 
in all phases of the church life. Reports of 


4 


organizations were rendered by Roberti) 


D. Nims, superintendent of the churcll] 


school, Mrs. Herman C. Curtis, presiden| 
of the Women’s Alliance, Robert G. Calel! 
of the Laymen’s League, Miss Margare}} 
Doucoumes of the Unity Club, and Ami 
leare Scarponi of the Young People’s Ref 


ligious Union. 


will address the Parent-Teachers}}™ 
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) Dr. Robbins W. Barstow, president of 
ithe Hartford Seminary Foundation, was 
}the principal speaker at the annual meeting 
of the New England Associate Alliance 
held at the Unitarian meetinghouse in 
Hartford, Conn., on April 18. Under the 
subject ‘“‘The Importance of Being One’s 
Self,” Dr. Barstow suggested to his au- 
dience some practical ideas and ideals. 

| “The pearl of great price,’’ he asserted, 
{for which all else may well be sacrificed 
jor at least subordinated, is achieved per- 
}sonality, which in its own nature and ex- 
jpression will actually demonstrate the 
great theorem of the livableness of life.” 
| All experience, he said, is a matter of rel- 
ative values, of comparative worth. It is 
ja severe yet an essential test of man’s 
intelligence and will power to sort out the 
{primary and secondary, the proper ends 
and the incidental means, and keep them 
) properly integrated. 

“Our whole mechanical set-up for the 
|past few decades has been upon the de- 
velopment of technical skills and profi- 
ieiency in quantity production. We forgot 
that the multiplication of products was 
‘only a means for increasing human well- 
‘being, and so in the very process the men 
‘and their families who should have bene- 
fited, were sacrificed on the altar of tech- 
nological proficiency.” 

“Personality is the supreme goal,” Dr. 

i Barstow declared, defining this as the 
‘emergence in vigor and health of body and 
‘spirit, in joy and radiance, in activity and 
usefulness, of each particular self. Men 
.and women are coming increasingly to see 
‘that war must cease because there is a 
‘growing realization that the whole war 
‘system is a virtual denial of personality, 
hesaid. The curse of the industrial age lies 
| chiefly in the stifling of personality. In- 
|dividual existence for millions has been 
‘deprived of the thrill of creative effort. 
' “The real tragedy of the depression,” 
according to Dr. Barstow, “‘is in the realm 
‘of personality—what it has done to people: 
‘broken their spirits, oppressed them with 
a sense of frustration and futility, driven 
‘them to despair and often to vengeful 
‘antipathy. The ideal for society, whether 
‘jt be Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia, or 
Jesus’ Kingdom of Heaven, is not a geo- 
graphical place nor a rigid schematization. 
It is a vibrant and vital structure of per- 
sonal values—of happily and helpfully re- 
lated personalities.’ The goal of educa- 
tion is not the piling up of facts and 
figures but an all-around apprenticeship 
in the fine art of living. 

“In the realm of religion, credal con- 
formities and mechanical observances 
mean less than nothing in themselves,” 
Dr. Barstow declared. ‘But religion more 
than justifies itself in so far as it cultivates 
those insights and stimulates those motives 


iNew England Associate Alliance 


Meets in Annual Session 


that issue in achieved and sharing person- 
alities.”’ 

Rev. Charles Graves, minister of the 
Hartford church, gave the invocation and 
Mrs. Carrie B. Carroll reviewed the history 
of the Hartford society, now in its ninety- 
first year. The collection, which totaled 
$44.15, was for the benefit of the New 
England Home for Crippled Children, a 
cause which was presented sympathetically 
by Miss Jennie Moseley of Boston, Mass. 
Twenty-nine Alliance branches were rep- 
resented by about 110 members, who were 
welcomed by Mrs. Edward C. Banfield, 
president of the Hartford Alliance branch. 

Mrs. Ben Campbell, retiring treasurer, 
announced a balance on hand of $337.89, 
after paying the traveling expenses of of- 
ficers and speakers, and bills for postage 
and printing. Contributions to the 
treasury were made during the year by 
seventy-nine branches. 

Affectionate greetings were voted to Mrs. 
Chandler W. Smith, former president of 
the organization. 

Mrs. Wallace T. Davis, president, of 
Quincy, Mass., presided and was re-elected. 
The following officers and directors were 
elected to serve with her: Mrs. James P. 
Hart, Fall River, Mass., first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Howard A. Pease, Fitchburg, 
Mass., second vice-president; Mrs. George 
A. Robinson, West Hartford, Conn., sec- 
retary; Mrs. Malcolm G. Little, Braintree, 
Mass., treasurer; Mrs. H. Sumner Mitchell, 
Sanford, Me., Mrs. Robert Dale Richard- 
son, Laconia, N. H., Mrs. Lawrence Bul- 
lard, Windsor, Vt., Mrs. Judson C. Rich- 
ardson, Leominster, Mass., Mrs. Frederick 
C. Packard, Roslindale, Mass., Mrs. Henry 
A. Noyes, Taunton, Mass., Mrs. Ned Car- 
rol Stiles, Providence, R. I., and Mrs. 
Frederic C. White, West Hartford, di- 
rectors. 

Meeting places for 1935-1986 were an- 


- nounced as follows: October 17, Quincy, 


Mass.; January 16, West Newton, Mass.; 
April 15, Worcester, Mass. 

An inspiring speaker at the morning ses- 
sion was Mrs. Edwin Van B. Knicker- 
bocker of New York, formerly president 
of the New York League of Unitarian 
Women. Speaking on “Marching On 
Before,’ Mrs. Knickerbocker emphasized 
the present need for the spiritual, in- 
spirational and religious impulse that only 
woman’s influence can give. The church 
exists for the engendering of faith and the 
renewing of courage. It must inspire pro- 
grams for social justice and generate the 
spiritual energy for great human enter- 
prises. That so many of the greatest 
movements to improve international re- 
lations and to deepen true brotherhood 
are being carried forward by non-church 
groups constitutes the church’s challenge. 

Jessie H. Donahue. 


MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE 
FAVORITE SERMON TOPIC 
IN BANGOR, ME., POLL 


With the April church calendar the 
Unitarian Church of Bangor, Me., mailed 
out a sermon questionnaire from Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, the minister, with 
nine types of sermon theme offered for 
preferential balloting. It was stated that 
“your response will help in determining 
the sermons of tomorrow.”’ It was Mr. 
Fritchman’s belief that the democratic 
process too often escapes from the pulpit 
message, and that the eccentricities and 
personal fancies of the preacher frequently 
lead to a partial presentation of the entire 
Christian message of liberal religion. This 
interest-finder, unlike the one _ issued 
one year before, employed sermon groups, 
rather than particular titles which often 
were misleading or partial in their wording. 

The nine groupings and the percentages 
of choice are listed as follows, with the 
types given in order of their popularity: 
first choice—The Message of the Bible for 
Modern Minds, 55 percent; second choice— 
Is Faith Possible? (What Can We Be- 
lieve?) 54 percent; third choice—Problems 
of Personal Conduct, 45 percent; fourth 
choice—Religious Movements and Per- 
sonalities Today, 43 percent; fifth choice— 
Personal Religious Disciplines, 35 percent; 
sixth choice—The Christian Ethic and 
Current Problems, 34 percent; seventh 
choice—Character and Religious Training 
in the Home, 32 percent; eighth choice— 
The Program of the Church, 22 percent; 
ninth choice—Book Review Sermons, 18 
percent. 


* * 


A GOOD YEAR AT UXBRIDGE 


The annual meeting of the First Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian) was held 
on April 9. The treasurer’s report show 
all bills paid and a balance on hand. The 
various organizations within the church 
showed an active and prosperous year. 
Outstanding events during the year were 
the innovation of a junior choir and the 
celebration of the centennial of the meet- 
inghouse. The minister’s salary was re- 
stored to its level of two years ago. The 
following officers were elected: moderator, 
Stanley H. Wheelock; clerk, Mrs. Beatrice 
P: Sprague; treasurer, Harrison Smyth, to 
succeed Mrs. Frederick T. Snowling, who 
had served for twelve years; board of 
trustees, Samuel R. Scott; prudential 
committee, Albert L. Sprague, J. Alonzo B. 
Taylor; delegates to the American Uni- 
tarian Association’s annual meeting, Mrs. 
Jane Root, Mrs. Mary H. Sayles, Augustus 
C. Seagrave, with Mrs. Stanley H. Whee- 
lock later appointed as alternate. 

* * 


Worcester, Mass.—Thirty-four new 
members were welcomed into the fellow- 
ship of the First Unitarian Church on Palm 
Sunday by Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister 
of the church. 
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JAMAICA PLAIN CHURCHES 
FIND STRENGTH IN UNION 


At the First Church of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., two services were held Easter 
morning to accommodate the congregation 
of over 700, which included the members 
of the First Church, Unitarian, and of 
Central Congregational Church, the build- 
ing of which was destroyed by fire last 
December. The first service was held at 
9.45 a.m., with Rev. Edgar H. S. Chandler 
of Central Church preaching, and the 
Central Church choir furnishing the music. 
The attendance totaled 394. At the sec- 
ond service, with Rev. Frank O. Holmes 
preaching, and the First Church choir, the 
attendance was 335. One hundred and 
thirty children, teachers and visitors at- 
tended the Unitarian church-school ser- 
vice at 9.30a.m. Including the attendance 
at the Central church-school service at 12, 
more than 1,000 people crowded the First 
Church building for the four services. 

Immediately after the destruction of the 
Central Church building, December 27, 
the members of that church were invited 
by the Unitarians to hold their services 
and week-day meetings in the First Church. 
Since February 1 the two congregations 
have been cooperating in union Sunday 
morning services, with the two ministers 
alternating as preacher. Attendance at 
these services, not including the Easter 
congregations, has averaged over 300. 

* * 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY FEDERATION 


The Joseph Priestley Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union will meet 
for its spring conference and annual meet- 
ing at the Unitarian Church of German- 
town, Pa., May 11 and 12. The subject 
for the conference is ‘‘In the Crisis of 
Liberalism, What Can Youth Do?” An 
address on this subject will be given by 
Edward C. Broome of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, with a discussion fol- 
lowing. 

After a business meeting in the evening, 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., will speak on 
“Some of the Most Significant Works of 
Other Y. P. R. U. Groups.” 

Delegates from churches will report, 
answering these questions as to their local 
situation: 1. Is your church growing or 
standing still? 2. Is your society growing 
or standing still? 3. What is the oppor- 
tunity and need for a Y. P. R. U. group in 
your church and community and to what 
extent are you meeting that need? 

Sunday there will be a series of round- 
table conferences centered around these 
subjects: 

“Have the orthodox churches in our 
communities taken the liberal leadership 
away from us? If so, what should we add 
to our program to recapture our leader- 
ship?” 

“What do we do to bring into our mem- 
bership the best type of thinking young 
people? Should our societies take an ag- 


gressive attitude in spreading liberalism? 
If so, what can we do?” 

“What policy of social programs is most 
valuable? What financial policy is most 
nourishing? What social-service work has 
been most worth while?” 

Dr. William L. Sullivan, minister of the 
Germantown church, will close the con- 
ference by preaching a special conference 
sermon. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHOIR IS 
ACTIVE AT WOBURN CHURCH 


The report of the choir work, given by 
Miss Ruth E. Bailey, organist and choir 
director, was the high light of the recent 
annual meeting of the Woburn, Mass., 
Unitarian church. The choir is largely 
Miss Bailey’s creation and is inspired by 
her spirit. She reported its work as fol- 
lows: 

“This year the young people’s choir be- 
came a union of the separate choir units, 
each a pioneer in its own field. The Parker 
Union was one of the first Young People’s 
Religious Union groups to function regu- 
larly as a part of the morning worship. 
It began with a girls’ chorus in 1928, and 
two years later developed a mixed chorus. 
In January, 1933, it commenced singing 
regularly in the church services. The 
junior choir, which was organized about 
five years ago in the church school, was 
one of the first to be formed in the Uni- 
tarian denomination. It is one of the few 
junior choirs to assume the responsibility 
for the music of the morning worship. The 
two choirs alternated for the morning 
service, joining forces at Christmas and 
Easter, until this year when they merged 
as a single choir of seventeen members. 

“In December the church was host to a 
junior choir festival of Christmas carols in 
which eleven choirs of 175 children par- 
ticipated. The choir has sung in a festival 
at Lynn, Mass., and with the choirs of 
three other churches in Woburn at their 
union services. In May it will again sing 
with over 300 children at the anniversary 
week festival in Boston, Mass. 

“During the church year the choir will 
have prepared and sung about sixty dif- 
ferent anthems in unison, in two-, three-, 
and four-parts, and in quartet accom- 
paniment to solo voices. The repertoire 
includes Bach chorales, arrangements from 
ancient church plainsong, and of carol and 
folk melodies; trios and choruses from 
oratorios and cantatas; and anthems drawn 
from Palestrina and his contemporaries, 
Russian church music, and modern com- 
posers.”’ 

The following officers of the First Uni- 
tarian Parish were elected: Herbert Dow, 
moderator; Charles W. Wood, president, 
and Mrs. Ruby J. Duncan and Berton J. 
Leathers, members of the parish com- 
mittee. Six new members were added to 
the parish registry and the treasurer re- 
ported the books for the fiscal year bal- 
anced. 


KANSAS YOUNG PEOPLE MEET 

The Kansas Federation of Young Peop}j 
of the Unitarian and Universalist Churche}f 
had its annual conference in Topek i 
Kans., April 6-7. About forty younjif 
people were assembled from Wichita| 
Lawrence, Junction City and Topeka. 

Saturday morning was spent in dis 
cussions concerning young people in thi 
liberal church, and the possibilities oa 
closer cooperation and attentiveness among 
the groups in order to attain larger me 
bership and larger fields of study and aq 
tion. The afternoon discussions were con! 
tinued along these lines with Trumat 
Hayes, of the Meadville Theologica) 
School, leading the discussion. Myr 
Hayes also told something of the Uni-Unj 
movement. 

Luncheon was served at the First Uni 
tarian Church by the Women’s Alliance} 
The evening banquet was served at the 
women’s club by members of the Alliance 
and was followed by a dane. 

On Sunday morning Rev. Maynara 


Van Dyke was assisted in the conducting}} 


of the church service by various delegates{ 
His sermon subject was ‘Undiscovered 
Wealth.” | 

After dinner, a brief business meeting! 
was held and the conference was ad-j 
journed. The presidency passed fro 
Dale Underwood of Lawrence to Misg 
Maryanne Stroud of Topeka. Mac i 
Shippey of Wichita was elected vice 
president, and also district representativell| 
to the national board of the Young People’ sl 
Religious Union. Roy Johnson of Law 
rence was elected corresponding secretary;}} 
James Wiley of Junction City, recording}! 
secretary, and Barbara Meyers of Salina 
treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Tutts || 
School of Religion, will preach the bacca- 


laureate sermon on Sunday, June 9. Dr. 


John Haynes Holmes asked to be relieved'|| 
of this appointment, as he plans to take||} 


a trip to Germany in June. 


A new extra-curricular activity has been | 
introduced—a non-credit unit teaching. 
safety in auto driving. This course has. 
been outlined by the state of New Hamp- } 


shire and covers one term. 


A recent assembly speaker was Rev. 
N. W. Lovely, minister of the Unitarian || 
Church in Franklin, N. H. His subject |f| 
was “Work and Wages.” Boys have been || 
conducting the Assembly meetings for the ] 


past two weeks. Those participating have 


been Dana H. Pierce of South Orleans, |}| 
Mass.; Carleton H. Beverly of Ayer, Mass. ; | 


Maxwell S. Campbell of Wilmot, NE 


‘Dexter Elliot, Jr., of Providence, R. I.; }} 
Austin P. Nichols of Malden, Mass.; |} 


Francis Roberts of Holyoke, Mass.; John 
W. Sever of Cambridge, Mass.; H. Sumner 
Stanley of New London, N. H.; and John 
Todd of Woodstock, Vt. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. He isa member 
of the Commission of Appraisal. 


Walter F. Greenman is minister emeritus 
of All Souls’ Church, Augusta, Me. 


Dilworth Lupton is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 


George A. Mark is minister of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Leominster, Mass. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 

John van Schaick, Jr., is editor of The 
Christian Leader. 


* * 


GEORGE W. COOK DIES 


George W. Cook, eighty-two years old, 
died at his home in Barre, Mass., April 25. 
For more than fifty years he was a constant 
attendant and liberal supporter of the Barre 
Unitarian Church. 

Mr. Cook is known to thousands who 
have visited the town of Barre because of 
his development of Cook’s Canyon, which 
he purchased in 1896 and developed ex- 
tensively, building dams, roads, and plant- 
ing more than 100,000 trees, solely with 
the idea of making it a place for the public 
to enjoy. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Louisa 
(Davis) Cook, whom he married fifty-seven 
years ago. The funeral was conducted by 
Rey. Howard Brooks of Barre, assisted by 
Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass. 


* 


WELLESLEY SUMMER INSTITUTE 


An attempt to get members of different 
economic groups to see each other’s point 
of view and to work cooperatively for a 
better social order is being successfully 
made. through the Summer Institute for 
Social Progress at Wellesley. With “‘So- 
cial Planning in an Age of Conflict’’ as the 
general theme for the lectures, discussions 
and round tables, the Institute will hold its 
third session July 6-20 on the campus of 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. The 
membership is recruited from men and 
women active in the business, industrial 
and professional world, and when engineers, 
lawyers, business men and women, min- 
isters, labor leaders, social workers, house- 
wives and farmers draw on their varying 
experiences, discussions on pressing eco- 
nomic problems represent the conflict of 
opinion in a cross-section of American life 
and bring economic theory to grips with 
practical experience. 

Max Lerner, professor of politics at 
Sarah Lawrence College, will again head 
the faculty, and assisting him will be 
Willard Thorp, acting head of the advisory 
committee of the N. R. A.; Phillips Brad- 
ley, associate professor of government at 
Amherst; Alfred D. Sheffield, professor of 
group leadership at Wellesley College; 
Helen Everett Meiklejohn of the San 


’ Francisco School of Social Studies; and 


Caroline Ware, head of Consumers’ Coun- 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 


Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Wanted—Competent stenographer for occasional 
part-time work. C-427 The Christian Register. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 

School Society for the election of officers and the 

transaction of other business will be held in the 


Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 23, 1935. 


MORNING SESSION 


Devotional Service. 

Reports of Officers and Committees. 

“The Beacon Song and Service Book.” 

Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. 
Rey. Vincent B. Silliman. 

Address: “Religious Education — Whose 
Responsibility ?” Mr. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
Secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education. 

Service of Worship from The Beacon Song 
and Service Book. 

Mr. Walter Woodman Wright, Leader. 

Recess. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Forum: “Religious Education in the Parish 
Church.”’ 
Leader, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Address: “‘ The Love of God as Shown in 
the Human Body-”’ 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Professor Emeri 
tus, Harvard University. 


9.30 a. m. 
9.40 a. m. 
10.30 a. m. 


11.15 a. m. 


11.50 a. m. 


12.15 p.m. 


2.30 p. m. 


3.00 p. m. 
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American 
Unitarian Association 


The Annual Meeting of the 
American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the election of officers 
and the transaction of other 


business will be held in Boston, 
Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, May 21, 1935, begin- 
ning at 9.45 a. m. 
WALTER R. HUNT, Secretary 
EN NS 
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cil on leave from Wellesley College. Full 
details of the institute and application 
blanks may be obtained from Miss Dorothy 
P. Hill, director, 420 Jackson Building, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ilil., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m. and Wednesday, 7 p.m. 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KOREH, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station KECA. 
1430 kilocycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH, 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
Remodeled and Refurnished—now under Hotel 
Hemenway Management—No liquor sold 
100 Rooms with Running Water $1.09 up 
100 Rooms with Bath - 1.50 up 
Weekly Rates 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 
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Pleasantries 


A Negro was telling his minister that he 
had “‘got religion.” 

“Dat’s fine, brothah; but is you sure 
that you is going to lay aside sin?’ asked 
the minister. 

“Yessuh, ah’s done it already.” 

“An’ is you gwine to pay up all your 
debts?” 

“Wait a minute, pahson. You ain’t 
talking religion now—you is talking busi- 
ness.”—The Tailer. 

“T hear,” said a girl to her friend, “‘that 
you’re having very-small congregations at 
your church.” 

“Yes,” answered her friend, ‘‘so small 
that every time the vicar says ‘Dearly 
Beloved,’ you feel as if you’d received a 
proposal.’’—Medley. 

* * 

“What are you going to say in reply to 
that man who calls you a moron?” 

“Nothing that might discourage him,” 
answered Senator Sorghum. “If I can 
rally the entire moron vote to my support 
I fancy I shall be pretty strong.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

* * 

A spectator who was struck by the ball 
and rendered unconscious for a few min- 
utes at a recent league match was thought 
to be married, because when he came to he 
murmured, ‘‘Very well, dear.’—The Hu- 
morist. 

illest 

An old soldier applied for a job to a 
puritanical old man. “Do you believe in 
perpetual damnation?” barked the old 
ogre. ‘Not before ladies, sir.’’—JIlus- 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

* * 

Baseball is being introduced in Soviet 
Russia. Now if Moscow refuses to recall 
its Communists we can retaliate by flood- 
ing Russia with some of our blind umpires. 
—Foreign Service, V.F. W. 

Judge: “‘How could you swindle people 
who trusted in you?” 

Prisoner: ‘‘But, judge, people who don’t 
trust you cannot be swindled.’’—Toronto 
Globe. 

% * 

An optimist, we take it, is one who has 
already spent the first instalment of the 
Townsend $200-a-month pension in ad- 
vance.—Albany Evening News. 

ok co 


Overheard: “‘Not only has Jack broken 
my heart and wrecked my life, but he has 
spoiled my whole evening.””—‘‘ Pickler,” in 
the Sunday Express. 

* * 

It is estimated that crime in America 
costs $12,000,000,000 a year, and we insist 
it isn’t worth it— Sioux City Tribune. 

* * 

It is greatly to be feared that relief funds 
are being administered in habit-forming 
quantities—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


Introducing poe 


The Register 


To New Friends 


A FULL YEAR FOR 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


_ trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. | 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


For League Week at the Shoals 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner of the Tufts College Theologi- 
cal School, Dr. Richard M. Elliott of the University of 
Minnesota, H. Paul Douglass of the Appraisal Commission, | 
Ernest W. Kuebler, new secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education and Dean of the Institute. 


Budget now for delegates! 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will be 
held in the Directors’ Room 
at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
on 
Monday, May 20, 1935, at 4 p. m. 


All contributors to the society and delegates 
from contributing churches are members 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your | 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for one | 


dollar. 
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and are urged to attend 


I enclose check or currency. 


$3.00 


